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PRIZE-STORY OFFERS. 





It is surely time that something was said in 
regard to the Prize Story and those who try to 
write it; and as possibly no one of the many 
who try and fail cares to appear as a grumbler 
against fate, I would like to say that some- 
thing in behalf of one and all. As I have never 
attempted a prize story and have watched the 
movement with interest, I may be allowed to 
speak freely without being accused of crowing 
over the unfortunate or being envious of the 
successful. 

A prize-story advertisement is a “delusion 
and a snare”—a business venture against 
which every author ought to be warned, and 
which cannot heighten respect for any pub- 
lisher who enters into the scheme. Here is an 
example: One hundred dollars is offered for 


the best short story, and a hundred manuscripts 
—the best efforts of the various writers — are 
sent in. 


The majority of the stories are worth 
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at least half of the prize money offered; say, 
fifty dollars. One author receives the hundred, 
and the publishers, instead of purchasing the 
other manuscripts, or any number of them, at a 
fair and reasonable price, offer the paltry sum 
of five or ten dollars each for them. Thus for 
two hundred dollars they get a dozen good 
stories for which they ought to have paid at 
least six hundred dollars. 

Are such business methods legitimate? Are 
they honest and right? I think not. And in 
this matter our religious papers and periodicals 
are worse than the secular. 

For twenty years I have watched the prize 
stories which have received from fifty to five 
hundred dollars each, and very rarely has the 
production of real merit received the reward. 
The judges, reading so many manuscripts, can- 
not be blamed for occasionally missing the 
right one, or giving the prize to a bald plagiar- 
ism, as occurred some years ago. Within the 
last two years a prize story has been published 
and forgotten, while one of the rejected stories 
has passed through three or four editions. 

It is surprising to learn that many of our best 
writers are caught by the bait in the publisher’s 
trap, but I trust they are not beguiled into - 
spending much time in writing. My advice 
would be that the author should look over the 
old, rejected manuscripts and send the most 
suitable, You never can tell what will strike 
the fancy of editor or committee. The first is 
often last and the last first. The best will be 
cast aside and the poorest will be taken. 

If there is no such thing as chance in the 
world, there certainly is a great mystery in an 
author’s life, which is sometimes very amusing 
and oftentimes very provoking. 

Iam not railing against publishers exciting 
competition or striving to get hold of the best 
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in literature; but against the unrighteous dif- 
ference between the prize money and that 
which is paid for what is of equal value when 
judged according to its merits. There is over- 
production in the literary world now, and the 
stimulation given by the prize-story business is 
not very healthy. 

There may be another side to all this, and if 
so, I have no doubt some of the contributors to 
THE AUTHOR will present it. 

Benj. Hartley. 


Moserty, Mo. 
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METHODS OF PUBLISHING. 





As is probably already understood by all having 
any special interest in the subject, there are three 
general methods of publishing arrangements — 
methods which are, of necessity, subject to a num- 
ber of variations as to details. 

1. The publisher assumes the entire risk and 
expense of the production of the work. Under 
such an arrangement the compensation, or return 
to the author, will take one of the following forms : 
(a) A royalty (usually a percentage on the retail 
price ) either on all the copies sold, or onall the 
copies sold after enough have been sold to return 
the first manufacturing outlays and to insure the 
undertaking’s producing some profit instead of a 
deficiency. In this case the ownership of the copy- 
right of the volume continues to be vested in the 
author. His agreement with his publisher may be 
made either for the full term of the copyright, or 
for a briefer period, such as ten years. If the lat- 
ter course has been adopted, the author is in a 
position, at the expiration of the agreement, to 
make a fresh (and possibly a more favorable) 
woyalty arrangement. It author and publisher fail 
to agree upon a renewal of the arrangement, the 
former can either himself purchase the plates and 
the remaining stock, or can induce some other 
publisher to make the purchase. The selling 
value of the plates and copies can be arrived at by 
appraisal. (4) A payment made by the publisher on 
the publication of the book, in full purchase of the 
copyright. This method is somewhat more likely 
to be used in the cases of books written at the 
instance of the publishers, or “to order.” (¢c) A 
minimum payment made by the publisher on the 
publication of the work, or at some specified date 
thereafter, with an additional payment or payments 
after a certain sale has been obtained —say of 
5,000 copies or of 10,000 copies. When the final 


payment called for by the agreement has been 
made, the ownership in the copyright passes from 
the author to the publishers. (@) The payment 
to the author of a fixed proportion (usually one- 
half) of the net profits secured from the publica- 
tion. If the sales prove insufficient to return the 
publishing outlays, so that there are no profits, the 
author receives, under such an arrangement, no com- 
pensation for his labor. The value of this labor 
has, in fact, if reckoned by a commercial standard, 
proved to be a minus quantity. 

2. The author assumes the entire risk and out- 
lay of the production of the edition, and remains 
the owner, not only of the copyright, but of the 
copies printed, and of the plates, if any plates are 
made. It is in order for an author, before giving 
instructions to put the book to press, to have sub- 
mitted to him by the publishers estimates of the cost 
of the editions proposed, upon which estimates the 
agreement will be based. Under such an arrangement 
the publishers render returns to the author for copies 
sold at the net price received by them from the 
wholesale dealers, less a publishing commission, 
usually fixed at about ten per cent. of the retail 
price. Ifabook is published at $1.00 and sold to 
the wholesale dealer at 60 cents, the author will, 
under such an arrangement, receive for each copy 
sold 50 cents, or $500 per thousand. When a book 
is in this manner published “for the account of the 
author,” the outlays for advertising, circulars, etc., 
are debited to the author, and are deducted from 
the payments made to him for sales. An agree- 
ment of this kind is made for a term of years, at the 
end of which term the author, owning the plates 
and copies of his book, as well as the copyright, is 
at liberty (if it may seem desirable) to transfer the 
publication to some other publisher. 

3. The risk and the expense are divided between 
the author and the publisher, the most common 
method for such division being for the author to 
pay the cost of the typesetting and stereotyping, 
including that of any illustrations; and to receive, 
in addition to the royalty for his copyright, a further 
royalty for the use of the plates, of which he re- 
mains the owner. An author owning the plates as 
well as the copyright is, of course, in a position, 
at the expiration of the term of agreement, to 
take the publication of his book out of the hands of 
the original publisher, and to transfer his plates to 
some other house. 

For a publication which is the first production of 
its author, the name of the author carrying as yet 
no weight with the reading public, the most fre- 
quent publishing arrangement is that under which 
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the author bears either the whole or a part of the 
investment required. For a book by an author 
already favorably known, for which there appears 
to be a fair prospect of sale, the most usual pub- 
lishing arrangement, at least in this country, is that 
under which the author receives a royalty on the 
copies sold, his final receipts being in this manner 
made directly proportionate to the success of his 
book. This royalty method is now becoming more 
frequent also in Great Britain. It has, however, been 
quite a general practice with British publishers to 
purchase for a fixed sum either the entire copyright, 
or the copyright for a term of years, or the copyright 
of one or more editions. Such a purchase must, for 
the publisher, be a speculative venture, in which, to 
the outlay necessarily put at risk in the manufac- 
turing of the edition, is added the amount of the 
payment guaranteed to the author. 

Another form of arrangement prevalent in Great 
Britain is the “ half-profit ” system, which, while in 
theory equitable, is in practice accompanied by 
serious disadvantages and friction. 

It is necessary, in any consideration of publishing 
arrangements, to bear in mind that a very large 
proportion of the publications produce a loss 
instead of a profit, a loss which has to be provided 
for in some way. According to a calculation in the 
Publishers’ Weekly a year or two back, more 
than one-half of the American publishing under- 
takings of each year resulted in loss, and only about 
one-fourth actually produced a profit. 

Whatever may be the intrinsic merits of a work, 
it is evident that it will stand upon a different 
footing before the public, and will have a much 
better prospect of sale, if it bears a publishing im- 
print already favorably known in connection with 
similar literature, than if issued by some new firm 
which has its reputation still to make. A very simple 
calculation will show that an author may secure a 
larger return from a royalty of 10 cents a copy, on 
asale of 10,000 copies, than from 12 1-2 cents on one 
of 5,000. In estimating, therefore, the probable 
relative advantages of propositions from different 
publishers, the author should take into account not 
only the rate of royalty, but the value for his pur- 
pose of the publishing imprint, and the probable 
efficiency of the distributing machinery which is to 
be utilized for his book. 

The method under which a book is to be sold is 
another consideration which affects the rate of 
royalty. On a work published “ by subscription,” 
and sold exclusively through canvassers, it is, as a 
rule, not practicable to pay as high a royalty as is 
customary for one sold in the regular channels of 


the book trade, that is, through the book stores, for 
the reason that the publisher himself receives on the 
copies sold a smaller proportion of the published 
price. The publisher is not in a position, there- 
fore, to offer to the author as high a rate of royalty 
as can be given on books giving a greater net re- 
turn per copy. 

On books sold in the “‘ regular trade channels,” 
that is, through booksellers, there has been, during 
the past thirty or forty years, a material increase in 
the rate of discount allowed by the publishers to the 
wholesale dealers or distributing houses, that is to 
say, a material lessening of the net price received 
by the publishers. In the earlier period it was cus- 
tomary to charge supplies of books to the wholesale 
dealers at a discount of 33 1-3 per cent.; thus the 
publisher received for a book published at $1.00 a 
net price of about 67 cents. These wholesale 
dealers now receive on current literature a discount 
rarely less than 4o per cent., and not infrequently 
amounting to 50 per cent. The ground on which 
these larger rates have been alleged to be necessary 
is the increased cost in bringing books to the atten- 
tion of the retail booksellers throughout the 
country, and in distributing the supplies purchased, 
When the bulk of the bookselling was done in the 
states of the eastern seaboard, it was the custom of 
the booksellers to come to Philadelphia and New 
York not less than twice a year, and to make their 
own selections from the stocks of the publishers. 
At the present day these booksellers must be visited 
by travelling salesmen carrying trunks of samples. 
The cost of this item of “travelling” and distribu- 
tion is of necessity much greater for the United 
States, where the territory to be covered is so 
considerable, than for a compact market like Eng- 
land, in which a travelling salesman can often visit 
in one day the dealers of two or three towns. The 
outlays for advertising, for catalogues and circulars, 
and for the press copies distributed for review, are 
also very much larger than was the case thirty 
years ago. 

It seems probable that for a book, in the publica- 
tion of which the publisher feels warranted in 
taking the risk, the royalty arrangement, under 
which the returns to the author are in direct pro 
portion to the extent of the sales, produces the 
most equitable results. The larger the sales that 
can be secured, the smaller the debit to each copy © 
of first manufacturing cost, and the greater the 
net profit per copy sold. 

When a book arrives at the point of being able, 
so to speak, to sell itself, that is, when there 
is for it a steady annual demand, irrespective 
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almost of the efforts of the publishers, the profits 
on each 1,000 copies sold are greater than during 
the earlier sales, when there were special expenses 
of advertising and “travelling ” to charge up against 
it. On such books the authors would, as a rule, be 
fairly entitled to an increase in the rate of royalty, 
beginning, say, after 10,000 copies have been sold. 
Books of this class, however, occur much less 
frequently than the publishers could wish or than 
Mr. Besant, and those holding with him, are apt to 
imagine. An exception to the principle of increas- 
ing the rate of royalty with increasing sales must 
necessarily be made when, for the purpose of 
facilitating these sales, the later editions are pub- 
lished at a materially reduced price. If a book 
first published at $1.00 is issued in a popular 
edition ( usually in paper covers) at 50 cents, it will 
not be practicable to pay the author a higher rate 


than Io per cent., or five cents a copy. The pub- 


lisher usually receives for such fifty-cent volumes 
from the wholesale dealer but 25 cents a copy, and 
after deducting from this the cost of manufacturing, 
of advertising, and of damaged copies returned (an 
important item in paper-bound stock), together 
with the amount of the author’s royalty, he will 
rarely have left a margin of more than two or three 
cents a copy. 

Authors publishing books either entirely or in 
part at their own expense are entitled to receive, 
and should, before committing themselves to any 
agreement, always insist upon receiving, an estimate 
showing the extent of the outlay they are agreeing 
to assume, or in the case of a “half-profit” arrange- 
ment, the amount of the expenditure that is to be 
debited against the “joint account” of the book. 
If an author, in place of preparing his “copy” in 
the final form in which it is to be published, 
indulges in the luxury of “improving” it, or of more 
or less rewriting it after it has been put into type, 
the cost of making these alterations belongs to the 
author’s account, and goes to swell his outlay. The 
difficulties arising under the method of “half- 
profit” arrangements (a system little in use outside 
of Great Britain ) are in the main due to the failure 
of the authors to inform themselves in advance 
concerning the cost of putting a book upon the 
market, or to place before themselves any trust- 
worthy calculations concerning the prospects of 
there being any profits to divide. It is undoubt- 
edly true that under this system inexperienced 
authors have occasionally been treated unfairly by 
irresponsible publishers. It is a fair conclusion in 


regard to the “half-profit ” system, first, that it is, 
as a rule, on various grounds, likely to prove unde- 


sirable and troublesome, and, secondly, that when it 
is adopted, there should be a specific contract based 
upon a specific estimate. The larger portion of the 
difficulties quoted in the reports of the English 
Authors’ Society have apparently been due to the 
absence either of contract, or of estimate, or of both. 
The publisher’s estimate, whether for a “ half-profit ” 
publication or for one in which the author assumes 
the whole or some portion of the costs, may very 
properly include some allowance for the estimated 
value of the publishing imprint, and of the publish- 
ing supervision of the manufacturing items, that 
will, of course, differ materially with different firms. 
It is for the author to decide, after receiving his 
estimate and before executing his contract, whether 
or not he desires the service at the price at which 
it is offered. 

It has, however, been the general experience 
of authors, whether acting as individuals or as 
associations, that they made more money or lost 
less money in employing publishing judgment, 
expensive and fallible as this judgment must often 
be, than in acting on their own judgment, or in 
attempting to create their own machinery. Pub- 
lishers may, however, consider it a definite ad- 
vantage for their own business interests when 
authors associate themselves together for the 
purpose of making an intelligent study of the 
conditions of book-manufacturing and book-dis- 
tribution. It is the ignorant and inexperienced 
author who is inclined to be suspicious in the 
wrong place, to expect impossibilities, and, in his 
exacting unreasonableness, to add largely to the 
“botheration ” account of the publishing office. It 
is he who bases his estimate of profits on the 
calculation that the publisher receives the retail 
price of the copies sold, and that the entire cost of 
publishing a book can be arrived at by ascertaining 
the price at which some “cheap John” printer will 
produce an edition. If the Authors’ Societies will 
help to clear up some of these elementary misap- 
prehensions, the relations of authors and publishers 
will certainly be facilitated. 

Whatever shape the compensation of the author 
may take (excepting only that of a purchase out- 
right of his copyright), he is, of course, entitled to 
precise information as to the publishing statistics 
of his books. The yearly or half-yearly accounts 
rendered should give to him clearly-presented state- 
ments showing the number of copies that have 
been printed, and the number that have been sold,. 
and the records in the publishing office, serving as. 
vouchers for these statements, should be as open 
for his inspection (at all reasonable times) as are 
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the files of the press notices. I think it probable 
that this is the practice of the leading publishers, 
at least in the United States. — George H. Putnam, 
in the September Forum. 


ms 


THE HOUR OF THE SHORT STORY. 








An interesting phase of fiction, at present, is the 
material prosperity of the short story, which seems 
to have followed its artistic excellence among us 
with uncommon obedience to a law that ought 
always to prevail. Until of late the publisher has 
been able to say to the author, dazzled and perhaps 
deceived by his magazine success with short stories, 
and fondly intending to make a book of them: “Yes ; 
but collections of short stories don’t sell. The 
public won’t have them. I don’t know why; but 
it won’t.” 

This was never quite true of the short stories of 
Mr. Bret Harte, or of Miss Sarah O. Jewett, or of 
Mr. Aldrich; but it was too true of the short 
stories of most other writers. For some reason or 
for none, the very people who liked an author’s 
short stories in the magazine could not bear them, 
or would not buy them, when he put several of 
them together in a volume. Then they became 
obnoxious, or at least undesirable; somewhat as 
human beings, agreeable enough as long as they 
are singly domiciled in one’s block, become a posi- 
tive detriment to the neighborhood when gathered 
together in a boarding-house. A novel not half so 
good by the same author would formerly outsell his 
collection of short stories five times over. Perhaps it 
would still outsell the stories; we rather think it 
would; but not in that proportion. The hour of 
the short story in book form has struck, apparently ; 
for with all our love and veneration for publishers, 
we have never regarded them as martyrs to litera- 
ture, and we do not believe they would now be 
issuing so many volurfes of short stories if these 
volumes did not pay. Publishers, with all their 
virtues, are as distinctly made a little lower than 
the angels as any class of mortals we know. 
They are, in fact, a tentative and timid 
kind, never quite happy except in full view of the 
main chance; and just at this moment this chance 
seems to wear the diversified physiognomy of the 
collected short stories. We do not know how it 
has happened; we should not at all undertake to 
say; but it is probably attributable to a number of 
causes. It may be the prodigious popularity 
of Mr. Kipling which has broken down all preju- 
dices against the form of his success. The vogue 









that Maupassant’s tales in the original or in ver- 
sions have enjoyed may have had something to do 
with it. Possibly the critical recognition of the 
American supremacy in this sort has helped. But 
however it has come about, it is certain that the re- , 
sult has come, and the publishers are fearlessly ad- 
venturing volumes of short stories on every hand; 
and not only short stories by authors of established 
repute, but by new writers, who would certainly not 
have found this way to the public some time ago. 

The change by no means indicates that the pleas- 
ure in large fiction is dying out. This remains of 
as ample gorge as ever. But it does mean that a 
quite reasonless reluctance has given way ; and that 
a young writer can now hope to come under the fire 
of criticism much sooner than before. This may 
not be altogether a blessing; it has its penalties in- 
herent in the defective nature of criticism, or the 
critics; but undoubtedly it gives the young author 
definition and fixity in the reader’s knowledge. It 
enables him to continue a short-story writer if he 
likes ; or it prepares the public not to be surprised 
at him if he turns out a novelist. — W. D. Howells, 
in September Harper's. 


THE THEORY OF FICTION-MAKING. 








Taking Shakespeare as the best and highest 
authority and drawing from his works the theory 
of fiction-making, the following would seem to be 
cardinal elements : — 

I. There must be a story to tell. 

II. The story must introduce us to extraordi- 
nary people; not impossible people, but people 
whose circumstances and whose lives are able to 
engender powerful interest. 

III. The story must be thoroughly well imag- 
ined and told with consummate skill. 

IV. The atmosphere of actual human life must 
be so artfully hung over all the scenes that we feel 
it, breathe it, and live in it while we read. 

V. Every element of the story must be referable 
to the sources of human passion, aspiration, cre- 
dulity, fancy, faith, or manners. Nothing in it 
must be untrue to the universal human possibilities; 
but yet each dramatic crisis must turn on some 
extraordinary conjunction. The commonplace must 
not preponderate. 

VI. There must be absolute dramatic vision; 
without this the novel is a mere tail, the dramaa 
mere play, the painting a lifeless transcript, the 
music a meaningless tinkle, the sculpture a form 
without suggestion. 
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VII. Last comes style, which is the final stamp 
of the personality of genius. There is no such 
thing as a masterpiece without the presence of this 
indestructible preservative. The only 
difference between realism and true romanticism in 
fiction is a difference in the appreciation of the 


. nature and meaning of human aspiration. One 


deals with us as if we were animals to be subjected 
to vivisection; the other addresses itself to our 
humanity. One is appreciated only by those who 
have acquired an unnatural appetite; the other 
satisfies a universal demand of the unspoiled man. 
A few pampered individuals find ease for a morbid 
nature in reading the literature of pessimism; but 
every healthy mind finds sweetness and comfort in 
the optimism of genuine romance. This is why 
not one great master of art in all the past ages is 
found to have been a realist. Genius has no wings 
save the wings of hope. Somewhere in every great 
work of art burns the generous fire of faith in the 
possibilities of human happiness and in the appre- 
ciation of heroism by the world. The true theory 
of fiction (and all art is fiction) is to be found in 
those works that have charmed the whole world 
for generations.— Maurice Thompson, in the 
Chautauguan for October. 





W. D. HOWELLS AT HOME. 





Literery Boston, with or without her Howells, 
wears its rue with a difference. His residence 
here has been intermittent in its periods, though 
I fancy this city has always been “home” to him 
from the day that he arrived here, on what may well 
be termed a poetic pilgrimage, to the present time. 
It must have been some time early in the sixties 
that William Dean Howells caught his first view of 
the modern Athens. He had started out on a 
journey — not only from Ohio to Massachusetts, as 
he then fancied — but that journey of life from 
which one may go on, but can never go back. It 
is the unfailing law of evolution, of progress, of 
the eternal forces. 

The young visitor had given hostages to fortune 
in the guise of six poems, which had appeared in 
the Adlantic Monthly. At twenty-three he was 
standing, half unconsciously, on the threshold of 
his kingdom, but the literary tribunal that had 
pledged him this recognition of his power, their 
convictions that he had a future, could yet have 
little dreamed that in the young poet there was 
that latent power which should enter into and 
transform American literature. 


Yet —such is the power of the unconscious in 
life to assume rhythmic and fitting forms — this new 
era of literary activity was appropriately ushered in, 
Mr. Lowell gave a dinner in honor of the young 
poet, at which Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes and 
James T. Fields were the other two guests, 
and it was here that the distinguished host re- 
marked : — 

“This is the laying on of hands; it is a literary 
apostolic succession.” 

Within a few years after Mr. Howells’ arrival in 
this city he received the appointment of consul to 
Venice. Going abroad, he met a beautiful and 
graceful woman, Miss Eleanor Mead, a sister of 
the well-known sculptor, Larkin K. Mead, and 
wooed and won her, and they were married in 
Paris. Asa bride she went to Venice, where they 
set up housekeeping in a doge’s palace, and lived 
in an enchanted atmosphere of sunshine and song, 
and here was born their eldest child, Winifred, 
“ the child of exquisite ideals” — the poet daughter, 
whose early death has left in the household that 
“silence that aches through the house.” 

Mr. Howells returned and edited the Aélantic 
Monthly for some years, but the family were more 
or less sojourners abroad, and some time in New 
York City, before they came last year to the home 
they have since occupied in Boston. Their earlier 
Boston residence was on the water side of Beacon 
street, one or two doors from Dr. Holmes’ house. 
Then they had a suburban home at Belmont, some 
ten miles out from Boston —a house of wonderful 
charm and stately beauty. On their latest return 
to Boston they took a large apartment in a fashion- 
able hotel on that magnificent thoroughfare, Com- 
monwealth avenue, with its double boulevard and 
its esplanade of trees and statuary between the 
two broad drives. From the drawing-room window 
is an enchanting view of the sunset from the west- 
ern end of the avenue, where, silhouetted against 
the sky, is Miss Anne Whitney’s statue of Leif 
Ericksson. Nearer are the statues of Garrison and 
others, and across the street live families of his- 
toric name. The Howells family took premier 
floor. 

In the drawing room they hung an original water 
color by Fortuny, presented to Mr. Howells, with a 
special little history of its own; a picture by 
Rosetti, and one by Alma-Tadema, with “To My 
Dear Howells ” in the artist’s writing in the corner, 
and many other bits of artistic value and associa- 
tion. ‘In an adjoining room some old pictures 
from Florence were displayed, and out of the 
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larger room is a delightful little alcove furnished 
with a sofa and a writing desk. 

Mr. and Mrs. Howells will not, however, remain 
in Boston. They returned from New York to be 
near their only son, John Howells, who graduated 
from Harvard this year, and is now to study archi- 
tecture with his uncle, of the celebrated firm of 
Mead, McKim, & Co. The family includes only 
this son and one daughter, Mildred, so pleasantly 
known to the reading world as the “Little Girl 
Among the Old Masters,” in that most unique of 
art books bearing this title. The “little girl” is a 
tall, slender maiden now, —a graceful, gifted girl, 
who enjoyed her first season last year with all the 
zest of the débutante. 

Miss Howells is called a beauty and a belle; but 
with this she is more —a brilliant girl intellectually, 
with cultivated artistic and literary tastes, and with 
much of that atmosphere of poetic enchantment 
about her that should characterize a young girl. 
Mrs. Howells is always in delicate health, but she 
is so spirituelle, so captivating, so full of charm, 
that one forgets to inquire how she is feeling. 
Was it Hannah More’s physician who was so be- 
guiled by her conversation during one of his pro- 
fessional calls that he forgot to inquire how his 
patient was ? 

Mrs. Howells goes out very little, but is usually 
able to see her friends who come to her, and an 
hour with her is one of the utmost enchantment. 
She has tasted the fine flavors of art, and literature, 
and society, and is the truly cultivated woman, for 
cultivation and mere acquirement are two very 
different things. Mrs. Howells has divination, 
esprit, and that nameless sympathy for which we 
have no adequate term, and which the Italians call 
simpatica. 

The home life of the Howells tamily is full of 
sweetness, and charm, and gayety. Wit and allusion 
abound ; and if at an informal tea on Sunday even- 
ing, when a guest or two drops in, some one alludes 
toa certain passage or poem and cannot quite 
recall it, the book is at once taken down and the 
elusive phrase or line is captured. This flexible 
home life is so ideally enjoyable, as if times and 
seasons were made for the family, and not the 
family for times and seasons, as is too often the im- 
pression one gains in a typical New England house- 
hold. 

Mr. Howells took for his study a room at the 
back of the many-roomed apartment, where two 
sunny windows look out over the south, taking in 
at near range the “spiritual temple ” of Boston, and 


afar the dreamy blue line of the Brookline hills. 
He does his work largely in the mornings, and in 
the afternoons and evenings during the season he 


is apt to be somewhat ex evidence at receptions 
and dinners, or in his walks and drives. 

Mr. Howells is most interesting in conversation, 
and he replies simply and freely to all questions re- 
garding his literary aims and convictions. He is in- 
tensely modern; he is a very earnest student of con- 
ditions and their tendencies ; he looks into life on 
every side, and his novels are thus forming a gallery 
of portraiture which will, if we mistake not, embody 
the comédie humaine of America.—Lilian Whiting, 
in the Atchison Globe. 


WHAT SOME WRITERS ARE PAID. 








The day when those who relied upon the pen for 
support were obliged to content themselves with a 
scanty living has passed away, and men of talent 
are no longer called hack writers. Within the past 
ten years the business of meeting the tremendous 
increase in the demand for reading matter which 
instructs, entertains, charms, or thrills has made 
those who do miscellaneous writing members of a 
recognized profession. There are many men who 
earn far more than the average lawyer, even in 
New York City, and whose yearly receipts are 
greater than those of some of the most popular 
clergymen. There are correspondents who earn as 
high as $6,000 or $7,000 a year, and there is one at 
least of the regular newspaper correspondents 
whose earnings for the past ten years have aver- 
aged some $12,000 a year, and who estimates his 
wealth at not far from $100,000, every cent of which 
he received for his daily work. 

Of late those writers who have won great fame, 
and who write about the profounder subjects, men 
whose names carry their articles, have experienced 
a change of heart. For a few years ago the number 
of those who would contribute their articles to the 
daily newspapers was small, and a feeling existed 
that it was not exactly dignified to have an article 
appear in anything less ponderous than a review or 
a monthly magazine. Now all this is changed. The 
best writers in the world are in the market, and 
even William D. Howells has at last consented to 
furnish a story which is to appear serially in the 
daily newspapers. 

It is a matter of perhaps some interest to know 
what the great writers of the world are accustomed 
to receive for their contributions. Gladstone and 
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Tennyson are exceptions to the general rule. Mr. 
Gladstone can receive any price that he asks for 
any sort of an article he chooses to write. It is 
not easy to get him to furnish matter, and when he 
does, his charges are phenomenal, but are always 
willingly paid. Tennyson has been offered as high 
as a hundred dollars a line for a short poem and 
has declined it. 

Leaving these men out of consideration, it is 
found that even the ablest writers are satisfied to 
receive about three cents a word, or from fifty to 
sixty dollars for the ordinary newspaper column. 
Mr. Andrew D. White, who is a man of great 
wealth, charges at this rate, not because he needs 
the money, but because he feels that his work is 
worth the market rate. It would be a shock to his 
pride to know that some other person receives 
more than he does. Of other American writers, 
Major McKinley charges the highest prices for his 
work —so high, in fact, as to cause a smaller 
demand for it than would be the case were his 
charges less. 

Ex-Senator Ingalls received from a weekly maga- 
zine a check for $1,000 for some ten articles of 
4,500 words apiece. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps has 
never received more than twenty dollars per 
thousand words, at least for her serious articles. 
Her earnings for some of her stories have been, of 
course, considerably greater. Ex-Speaker Reed, it 
is understood, received $500 for a single magazine 
article of about 4,000 words, and his earnings from 
his literary work while speaker were sufficient for 
him to take a five-months’ vacation in Europe this 
summer. 

Colonel Ingersoll is one of the writers who 
receives great pay; and if he would write more, he 
could market enough matter to add materially to 
his income as a lawyer. 

Of the foreign writers, Andrew Lang is, perhaps, 
the most popular, at least so far as brief essay 
writing is concerned, with readers in this country. 
He is also an exceedingly obliging man, and has 
the reputation of being able to turn out at very 
short notice a readable article upon almost any 
subject. His prices do not run over two cents a 
word, or about forty dollars for a newspaper col- 
umn, and his income is said to be from $10,000 to 
$12,000 a year. Frances Power Cobbe, who is the 
great authority on vivisection, or rather the most 
powerful opponent of it, is becoming very popular, 
and is always willing to write and to receive even a 
more moderate sum than Lang charges. General 


Wolsey, who is developing great energy as a writer; 


earns on an average about two cents a word, and 
he writes so much that his income is very hand- 
somely increased. 

Robert Louis Stevenson has charged very high 
rates for some of his work of a descriptive or 
serious nature, and some of his admirers as a story 
teller do not think that he maintains in his letters 
his reputation as a romancer. Edison could charge 
almost any price within the bounds of reason for 
anything he might choose to write; but however 
great his genius is as an inventor, he feels that he 
has shortcomings as a writer, and cannot be induced 
to do much general work of this sort. If he had 
the gift of Park Benjamin, whose articles on 
scientific subjects are very marketable and bring 
high prices, Edison would feel that his happiness 
was complete. The specialists receive a great deal 
more money than do the fiction writers, with, per- 
haps, one or two exceptions, and it has just begun 
to dawn upon many of them that a splendid field is 
opening to them in this great demand of the read- 
ing public for authoritative articles upon special 
topics of interest and importance. — Z. ¥. Edwards, 
in the Philadelphia North American. 


DR. HOLMES’ BIRTHDAY. 








Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, fourscore and two 
years old, but bearing lightly a weight of years that 
overburdens ordinary men, Saturday, August 29, 
received and acknowledged, with that graceful 
courtesy peculiarly his own, the congratulations of 
his numerous friends and admirers who could visit 
him personally at his picturesque, but unosten- 
tatious, home in Beverly Farms. There were, to be 
sure, certain hours set apart for the reception, but 
notwithstanding this there was during the whole 
day almost a continuous procession of admirers 
passing in and out. 

The residents of Beverly Farms, especially the 
children, by whom the kindly Autocrat is greatly 
beloved, visited him in large numbers, many from 
far and near bringing some token of remembrance, 
and all receiving a most courteous welcome. 

The writer was one of the very latest visitors, 
being admitted to the doctor’s study at about seven 
o’clock, just after he had returned from his usual 
afternoon drive, which even all the excitement and 
turmoil of the day had not induced him to forego. 

“Yes,” said the, doctor, in answer to the first and 
most obvious question, “I must acknowledge that 
I am somewhat tired. There has been a constant 
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stream of callers, and I have been standing nearly 
all day receiving them. I have been almost over- 
whelmed by a multiplicity of congratulations and a 
wilderness of beautiful flowers. Here you see them. 
They are everywhere. I cannot remember all of 
those who brought them. Many of the donors I 
know; many others I do not know. I wish it were 
in my power to thank every one personally.” 

And, indeed, the study presented something the 
appearance of a deserted flower mart. Flowers 
everywhere, and the air of the room heavy and 
almost oppressive with their perfume. Other tokens 
of remembrance and esteem were on desk, table, 
and mantel, and intermingled with all were cards, 
letters, and telegrams of congratulation from all 
sections of the country. On the table in the hall 
was a large package of letters which yet remained 
to be opened, and succeeding mails will doubtless 
add to the accumulation. 

On being asked if he could give the names of 
those who had sent flowers, he said: “I am sorry 
I cannot recall them all. I will give you what I 
remember. You are at liberty to look over the 
cards and find what you can additional. There are 
the telegrams on the desk, which you can copy if 
you choose.” 

A search among the confusion of cards showed 
the following-named as among the callers: Major 
Russell Sturgis, Hon. Robert S. Rantoul, mayor of 
Salem; Rev. Florence K. Kollock, of Chicago; 
Rev. Edwin P. Hoyt, of Beverly Farms; William 
P. Upham, the well-known historian; Mrs. Frank 
Taylor, Franklin Haven, Jr., Mrs. R. M. Stewart, 
Mrs. James T. Fields, Mrs. Whitman, Mrs. J. L. 
Gardner, Mrs. Dr. Shattuck, John C. Dodge, and 
many others perhaps equally well known. 

Prominent among the floral tributes was a basket 
of beautiful roses from Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., a 
wreath from Mrs. Whitman, artificial apple blossoms 
from Miss Whitney, flowers from Mrs. James T. 
Fields, Mrs. James L. Sperry, Mrs. John L. Gardner, 
and many others. Many of the floral gifts were 
also accompanied with fruits. 

These were the messages received : — 

John G. Whittier: Love and warm congratula- 
tions from thy old friend. 

George W. Childs: I send the heartiest good 
will and best loving wishes, my dear Dr. Holmes, 
on this auspicious day. The world has been so 
much the better for your birth. 

George William Curtis, E. J. Phelps, and Charles 
Eliot Norton, a joint message from Ashfield: Love, 
honor, and congratulation. 








William H. Baldwin: Please accept my hearty 
congratulations upon this your eighty-second birth- 
day anniversary. May the choicest blessings of 
heaven ever rest upon you and yours... 

Moses Sweetser, Parkersburg, Va.: I greet you 
on this your eighty-second birthday. May you have 
many more happy birthdays, as your admirers will 
always remember your literary and other works 
with pride. 

A gift which especially pleased the poet, and to 
which he particularly called the writer’s attention, 
was a Japanese crystal ball resting on the coils of a 
bronze serpent. This was a present from lady friends. 

“No, I do not remember who my oldest visitor 
was. She was a lady— I cannot recall her name. 
But my youngest visitor — and that is worth making 
a note of —was five weeks old, a child of Mrs. 
Henry Parkman.” 

As this little one could not speak her congratu- 
lations, the following message was supplied : — 

“A little new arrival in the world wants to pay 
her best wishes to Dr. Holmes, wishing him many 
happy returns of the day.” 

But it was now nearing eight o’clock, and the 
writer, fearing to add further to the burdens of the 
day, was preparing to leave, when still another 
package came. It was in a jewelry case from 
Daniel Low, of Salem. “I think it must be a 
witch spoon,” said the doctor as the attendant was 
opening it. He was near the mark. It was a silver 
paper knife with the mystic woman and her broom- 
stick in relief upon the handle. Then, as the 
reporter again started to leave, Dr. Holmes, seem- 
ingly still anxious not to be considered ungrateful, 
dictated the following, which he wished to have 
published : — 

“Dr. Holmes fears that it will be impossible for 
him to acknowledge personally all the tokens of 
good will and acts of courtesy with which the day 
was crowded.” 

In regard to the poet’s health the public is kept 
fully informed. “I cannot see very well,” often 
repeated, is the only complaint that passed his 
lips. And, indeed, it is sad to know that those 
kindly old eyes which have done so much for 
others are growing dim. But it will be yet another 
decade before the author of “The Last Leaf” can 
pose as the model of the poem. It would be well 
if all the great host of men and women who are old 
at fifty could make a pilgrimage to Beverly Farms 
and take object lessons in how to grow old grace- 
fully, from the sunny, hopeful spirit of the venerable 
Autocrat.— W. A. Ford, in Boston Transcript. 
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Every subscriber for THE AUTHOR should be 
a subscriber for THE WRITER as well. 


Every writer should have in his library a 
complete file of THE AUTHOR and THE WRITER 
from the beginning. 


Short practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for THE 
WRITER and THE AUTHOR. 


Suggestions from any source for the improve- 
ment of THE AUTHOR are always welcome, and 
will always be given careful consideration. 


Readers of THE AUTHOR are invited to send 
to the editor items of personal information 
about writers and their work. Such items are 
always welcome. 





_The publisher of THE AUTHOR will send 
post-paid to any address any book or periodical 


that may be desired, on receipt of the publish- 
er’s advertised price. 


Renewals of AUTHOR subscriptions may be 
sent with renewals of subscriptions for THE 
WRITER, whether they expire at the same time 
ornot. Careful credit will be given in every 
case. 


The editor of THE WRITER desires to get 
information about every literary club or asso- 
ciation of writers in the United States. He 
will be obliged if secretaries or members of 
such organizations will communicate with him, 
or if subscribers for the magazine will send to 
him the names and addresses of club secreta- 
ries or other officers. 


A complete set of both THE WRITER and 
THE AUTHOR to the end of 1891 —in- 
cluding four bound volumes of THE WRITER, 
two bound volumes of THE AUTHOR, and a 
year’s subscription to both magazines, ending 
with December, 1891 — will be given for Zen 
Dollars. The number of sets available is 
limited, and those who desire to take advantage 
of this offer should do so without delay. 


Friends of THE WRITER and THE AUTHOR 
will confer a favor if they will inquire at public 
libraries whether complete sets of the two mag- 
azines are on file. Both magazines are educa- 
tional in their character, and, being the only 
magazines in the world devoted solely to explain- 
ing the practical details of literary work, they 
should be found in every public library in the 
United States. The number of complete sets 
available is rapidly diminishing, and librarians 
will find it impossible to get, complete files 
unless they order soon. Unbound sets can no 
longer be supplied. 


“THE WRITER” FOR SEPTEMBER. 





An exceptionally fine portrait of James Rus- 
sell Lowell, made from a recent photograph, 
forms the frontispiece of the September 
WRITER, which ‘is a Lowell Memorial Number. 
The magazine opens with a delightful article 
on “Lowell in Private Life,” by John H. 
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Holmes, of Cambridge, brother of Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes, and for years an intimate social 
companion of Mr. Lowell. Following this are 
personal tributes to Mr. Lowell, written at the 
request of the editor of THE WRITER, by 
Francis Ellingwood Abbott, C. A. Bartol, James 
Parton, Laurence Hutton, George Makepeace 
Towle, Thomas Nelson Page, Frank R. Stock- 
ton, Edward Everett Hale, N. P. Gilman, 
Edward Eggleston, Lucretia P. Hale, Edwin 
Lassetter Bynner, Margaret J. Preston, Agnes 
Repplier, Ernest Ingersoll, Arthur Gilman, 
George Parsons Lathrop, Oscar Fay Adams, 
James Jeffrey Roche, W. H. Furness, Louise 
Imogen Guiney, Joel Benton, Thomas S. Collier, 
Danske Dandridge, Lucy Larcom, Arlo Bates, 
Sylvester Baxter, Noah Brooks, and Kate Field. 
An interesting comparison between Lowell and 
Matthew Arnold is made by Edward T. Mc- 
Laughlin, assistant professor of English at 
Yale College. The regular features of the 
magazine are interesting, as always. THE 
WRITER is working, in the interest of writers, 
for a reduction of postage rates on manuscripts, 
which now go at letter rates. 

Every subscriber for THE AUTHOR should 
be a subscriber for THE WRITER as well. 





PSEUDO-FRENCH SCHOOL OF POETS. 





Of the modern pseudo-French school of English 
verse, I know not what to say that shall be strong 
enough and yet not give offence. To desert the 
beautiful harmonies of our English poetry for the 
artificialities of the one European language in which 
poetry is well-nigh impossible seems to me the act 
of madmen. The French language, with its noble 
and lucid prose, is fit for anything rather than 
poetry. It may attain to fine rhetoric, it may even 
mount to the L.sight of a tender and graceful lyric, 
but beyond this it cannot go, and the imitation of 
these beauties by foreign writers in their own lan- 
guages is a mere waste of time. 

Nothing that an Englishman has to say in verse 
can be better said by means of an imitation of 
French form and spirit than it can through English 
form and in an English spirit. It is even a more 
futile form of imitation than that of the pseudo- 
Hellenists, because they at least have an ideal 
before their eyes as high, and perhaps higher, than 
they can find in their own language, while the 





pseudo-French are voluntarily devoting themselves 
to one in every respect feebler and lower, and 
neglecting a noble instrument of their own for one 
with which they cannot be thoroughly familiar, and 
which at best has a narrower compass. For the 
pessimism, the unsatisfied longings, the balked 
individuality, the ignoble realism, the morbid mel- 
ancholy, all derived from this source, which are 
making the magazines of to-day as fearsome as 
they were in the worst times of the ballade or the 
triolet, itis very fervently to be hoped that they 
may vanish into the same limbo, and that as quickly 
as possible. — Lewis Morris, in Murray’s Magazine. 
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PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT WRITERS. 








Dallas.— Mrs. Mary Kyle Dallas is one of the 
best-known literary workers of New York. For 
eighteen years she was connected with the Ledger, 
doing short stories regularly for that paper. Mrs. 
Dallas’ contract with the Ledger has just expired, and 
she is now afree lance. Shehas just finished a serial 
for a Philadelphia publisher. She is now collabo- 
rating with Mme. Mathilde Estoan upon a_ novel 
the scene of which is laid in Hungary, and in addi- 
tion is at work upon a purely American comedy, 
her ambition being toward dramatic work for the 
future. Mrs. Dallas has worked steadily at writing 
since she was eighteen. She writes always in per- 
fect solitude with a pen as big as a broomstick. 
She is a famous pedestrian, and thinks nothing of 
walking five miles in low-heeled shoes. Mrs. Dallas 
comes of a professional family, every member of 
which paints, writes, edits, or acts. She is the 
daughter and widow of artists. She is a plump, 
genial woman, with blonde hair and most agreeable 
manners. — Virginia Calthorp, in the Lowell Critic. 


Dumas. — Sunday I went out to Marly, a few 
miles outside of Paris, and there saw Alexandre 
Dumas. He is another man who is aging without 
showing traces of it to any great extent. Dumas is 
now sixty-seven years old, but he looks ten years 
younger at least. There is not a wrinkle on his 
forehead, and his face was brown and ruddy with 
the tan of the sun. He has a large hand, and what- 
ever he takes hold of he clutches with a firm grip. 
His hair is, of course, gray, but has thinned out 
but very little. He retains his avoirdfipois. The 
least agreeable things about him are the lower jaw, 
which is heavy, and his lips, which are voluptuous. 
He has a place at Marly and another summer home 
at Puys, near Etretat, on the channel. A friend of 
Dumas gave me some very interesting facts about 
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the great author’s daily methods of life and work. 
He is a very early riser, being up at 6.30 in the sum- 
mer, and a half-hour later in the winter. After 
dressing he goes to his study, where he lights his 
own fire, reads his letters, receives his friends, and 
works a little. He does not read the papers, for he 
generally hears the news before it gets into the 
journals. His first breakfast consists of a glass of 
cold milk; the second, which occurs at noon, is a 
very plain meal. After eating, Dumas works until 
about 4, when he goes out for a promenade. He 
walks rapidly, with head erect, rolling his shoulders 
alittle. He dines at 7, and goes to bed between 
to andi. He isa light eater, but a heavy sleeper. 
He needs from eight to nine hours of repose. He 
enjoys exercise, and plays billiards with this in 
view. He is very orderly. His intimate friends 
often find him in his shirt sleeves, feather-duster in 
hand, cleaning his study. He is very fond of his 
grandchildren, and willingly gives up an hour at 
any time to their pleasure. — Edward W. Bok, in the 
Springfield Homestead. 

Jerome. — Jerome K. Jerome, the brilliant author 
of “ Idle Thoughts,” “ Three Men in a Boat,” etc., 
and the pretty plays, “ Barbara” and “ Sunset,” is 
quite a young man, — only thirty years old, —and a 
man, considering his sudden leap to fame, of singu- 
lar and exceptional modesty. His reputation dates 
from but a few years back, but Mr. Jerome has 
literally been a writer since he was a baby. He 
says himself he thinks he wrote stories when he 
was four years old. He did actually write a play 
which was produced with great applause before a 
select audience when he was only ten years old. 
He lives in a charming house in Chelsea, the win- 
dows of which command a lovely view of the gardens, 
the river, and the trees of Battersea Park in the 
distance, and he is happy in the possession of a wife 
and child. So fortune has conferred on him her 
dearest favors at an early age. Mr. Jerome’s ways 
of working are somewhat irregular and undefined. 
He tells me he thinks he does not average more 
than 200 or 300 words a day, in the way of composi- 
tion; but then in his long rows up the river, his 
walks in the streets and parks, and his solitary 
moments, while smoking in his quaint little study 
( filled to all corners with delightful sketches by his 
artist friends, bric-4-brac, and quaint old carven 
cabinets ), he is always thinking, plotting, and con- 
structing dialogue, so that the tale or play is actually 
built up and ready before he puts pen to paper. 
But that latter part of construction he hates, and 
candidly owns, that even when he was connected 
with the Odserver, he put off the production of an 


article until it actually had to be done. Yet he gets 
out a good deal of work, and he differs happily 
from many well-known authors in that he does not 
believe in producing mere rubbish, simply because 
some enterprising magazine or weekly newspaper 
offers him so much down “for anything.” He has 
the courage to resist the monetary temptation. I 
asked him if he thought 300 words a day good 
work. “ Well!” he said, quite horrified, “I think 
it would deserve a week’s holiday.” The coming 
dramatist, as many call him, lives but a short time 
in the year in London. He spends as much of the 
warmer weather as is possible in Cumberland, Scot- 
land, or by the sea— roaming, dreaming, and think- 
ing. The Americans have perhaps estimated his 
coming value better than Englishmen, for Mr. 
Frohman, the well-known New York manager, has 
already engaged him for two plays, and Mr. Jerome 
has also, I believe, contracted to write two books. — 
London Letter in the Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


Loti. — Everybody is talking about Pierre Loti, or, 
to call him by his real name, Lieutenant Julien Viaud. 
He is a man of unquestionable talent, and an ele- 
gant writer. He is a special favorite with lady 
readers. One of his friends describes him to me as 
a man who professes to write only about what he 
sees, and to tell of his own emotions. In other 
words, he is a photégrapher who so often touches 
up his photographs as to leave little of the original 
impression. He is not, as one might fancy from 
his writings, an effeminate epicurean. He is a 
sailor and loves the sea, and his election, it is said, 
was due largely to Admiral Graviere. In appear- 
ance he is short, thick-set, and looks exactly what 
he is, a bluff and hearty tar of about forty years of 
age. He cares little for society, and is noticeable 
at evening parties, from the fact that he always 
wears his uniform. When on land he lives at 
Rochefort. He is married and has one son. Among 
the letters of congratulation which Loti received on 
his recent election to the French Academy, none 
were more warm and hearty than one from Zola. — 
Edward W. Bok, in the Springfield Homestead. 


McGovern. —In the well-appointed library of 
his home at 416 South Wood street, Chicago, John 
McGovern has been adding the finishing touches to 
a quarto volume of 1,200 pages, which will soon ap- 
pear. The author has devoted more than a year to 
the work of gathering and arranging the material 
for this book, prepared especially to be sold by sub- 
scription, and he hopes it will sufficiently meet the 
needs of that difficult but fruitful field. Mr. Mc- 
Govern is a Chicagoan by adoption. He was born 
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in Troy, N. Y., February 18, 1850, and was the eld- 
est of a family of three children. The death of his 
father and sister occurred during his fourth year, 
both dying of cholera, and on the same day. Soon 
after that very unhappy event his mother came to 
Ligonier, Ind., where she died in 1858. Very early 
in life Mr. McGovern’s mind gave promise of liter- 
ary ability. As a youth he dreamed dreams 
and_ saw visions, but, probably owing to his un- 
congenial surroundings and a lack of encourage- 
ment, he left the work of expressing them for the 
maturer years of his life. In 1862 Judson Palmiter, 
of Kendallville, Ind., publisher of the Vodle County 
Fournal, took the youth into his printing office to 
teach him the trade of printer. Here he became 
somewhat acquainted with newspaper work and job 
printing as it is conducted in acountry office. Dur- 
ing 1866 Mr. Mc(sovern worked at his trade in 
Sturgis, Mich., returning to Kendallville in ’67, and 
in the autumn of the following year, after spending 
the summer in Kalamazoo, he reached Chicago. 
His mind, which during his youth had dwelt upon 
the thought that he would be a writer, seemed to 
have experienced a reaction at the age of fifteen, 
and from that until he reached his twenty-second 
year the pursuit of a literary calling was not enter- 
tained by him. At twenty-two the return of his 
love for writing began to make itself apparent in 
occasional pieces of poetry, the finish and beauty 
of which gave promise of better things to come. 
Indeed, Mr. McGovern might to-day be known as 
a poet rather than a writer of fiction had a less 
eminent and competent authority upon poetry 
and poets than his warmest of friends, Henry 
Guy Carleton, written the affectionate letter in 
which it was stated that he would never become a 
poet. Mr. McGovern began working in the Chz- 
cago Tribune office, October 16, 1868, as substitute 
typesetter. After a while he obtained regular 
“cases,” and previous to May, 1884, when he 
severed his connection with the Z7rzbune, had 
filled the positions of proof-reader, telegraph editor, 
and night editor. In July, 1884, he began writing 
the editorials for the Current, and became editor of 
that publication in July, 1886. While on the Cur- 
vent Mr. McGovern wrote some poetry of a very 
high order, and one could wish he had not reached 
the conclusion that writing poetry was not in his line. 
Mr. McGovern’s last newspaper work was done as 
editorial writer on the Chicago Herald, which posi- 
tion he filled from October 1, 1887, to October I, 
1889. His book-making may be said to have had 
its practical beginning in 1878, when he wrote a 
book of 700 pages called “An Empire of Infor- 





mation.” In 1881 “The Golden Censer,” a book 
of moral essays, containing 500 pages, was pub- 
lished, and enjoyed an extraordinarily large sale. 
In 1882 he circulated among his friends a brief, 
little, unpretentious volume, containing seventy-five 
poems. In 1882 “The Toilers’ Diadem” of 600 
pages of moral essays was issued. In 1887 the 
novels “ Burritt Durand,” ‘ Daniel Trentworthy,” 
and “Geoffrey” strongly marked Mr. McGovern's 
bold launching into fiction. The two former were 
printed as serials in the Chicago Herald, while 
“Geoffrey” appeared in the Weekly Budget, 
and has not yet been published in hook 
form. Those readers of the Herald who are 
familiar with the fine story of “Daniel Trent- 
worthy ” may be properly informed that “ Geoffrey ” 
in a similar manner depicts the Paris commune. 
In 1889 Mr. McGovern wrote “ David Lockwin; 
or, The People’s Idol,” which was also published 
in the Herald and is not yet printed in covers. 
“King Darwin,” as yet unpublished, was written 
during 1890, and “Jason Hortner, the Young Na- 
poleon of Finance,” is a well-nigh completed story 
to which the author will shortly turn his attention. 
Mr. McGovern was married to Kate C. Van Ars- 
dale, of Chicago, in 1877. Three children have 
been born, of whom the eldest, a daughter, is now 
thirteen years of age. A darling son of five years 
was buried in 1888. The remaining son is now in 
his third year. Mr. McGovern does his writing at 
home in his library, surrounded by 1,500 well 
selected books, 100 at least of which are such as a 
book-lover would hunt for a long time and might 
not find. His library and interesting home repre- 
sent a literary and art collection extending over 
twenty years. — Chicago Herald. 
Meredith. — George Meredith was born in 
Hampshire in 1828, and is, therefore, sixty-three 
years of age. He has been honored by the dis- 
cerning few for many years; it is only within the 
last three or four that he has been accepted by the 
many. He has been married three times, and has 
two children, a girl and aboy. Down in Dorking, 
in Surrey, he has a pleasant house with pretty 
grounds, in which he has built himself a little 
chalet, where the greater part of his literary work 
is done. A lovely little place it is, backed by a 
wooded hill, and quite away from the riot and roar 
of the crowd. The estate he has earned by the 
money he has made by his writing. His novels 
and poems have not always brought him as much 
wealth as their rare genius entitled him to, but his 
work on the Fortnightly Review was always well 
paid for, and when John Morley, the editor of that 
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famous periodical, was sick, George Meredith took 
his place for along time. It is characteristic of 
the man that he declined to have his name put 
forth as editor, and insisted on Morley’s name 
being continued. This fact at one glimpse opens 
to view his strange shyness, his utter unselfishness, 
and his pronounced sense of what constitutes real 
friendship. Robert Browning thought “Modern 
Love” the best poem Meredith ever wrote. Per- 
haps so, but in 1851 he issued an edition of 100 
copies of a volume of poems, and has since been 
trying to suppress the issue. In that little volume, 
I think, are contained truer outbursts of heartfelt 
poetry then in all his other four volumes. They 
are well worth reading, if one can afford it. The 
edition was published at five shillings. A collect- 
ing publisher of rareties says that, with great diffi- 
culty, he possessed himself of five copies in the 
last three years. Two of these he foolishly let go 
at four guineas, the other three at ten guineas, and he 
felt sorry he did not hold them for a year longer, 
when he thinks he might have got twenty or more. 
When told of this, George Meredith simply said : 
“Then the people are bigger asses than ever I 
thought them.” A new volume of poetry, ‘‘ The 
Empty Purse,” is promised soon from the great 
novelist’s pen, and the big success of his recent 
“One of Our Conquerors” in America has brought 
American publishers to his feet. With all his 
eccentricities and his extreme desire to isolate him- 
self, Mr. Meredith is not unpopular where he lives, 
and ordinary men have only one great objection to 
him: he will always wear a red tie. — London Letter 
in the Chicago Inter-Ocean. 

Munkittrick.— The first time I saw the quaint 
name of Munkittrick signed to some very humor- 
ous verses I was sure that the name was an 
assumed one, for I had never come across it before, 
nor have I known it to be borne by any other than 
the gentle writer who owns it, and who makes fun 
with such seeming ease that it is impossible to 
believe, as he would have us, that he writes his 
verses and stories and makes his jokes with labor 
and pain to himself. When I applied to Mr. 
Munkittrick for some particulars of his life, he sent 
me the following characteristic sketch of himself: 
‘*Born, Manchester, England, March 5, 1853. In 
this country all my life. Descended from a race of 
clergymen and drunkards, I am a _ natural-born 
lotus eater. Would rather loaf a week than work 
an hour. Left school at fifteen, and went into the 
wholesale dry goods business. Remained five years, 
and knew less of the mysteries of the business than 
when I started. It was then believed that I might 


become an ornament on the raging main in the 
shape of a naval hero, so a position was secured 
for me with an East river steamboat company. 
This company soon concluded that from the way I 
did n’t take to the water I might make a great 
soldier, and sent me to fresh battlefields and 
pastures new, on the strength, or perhaps the weak- 
ness, of my having received a load of bran in a 
thunder shower, and for showing my sympathy for 
the family of General Rawlins by shipping his 
body to Connecticut for fifty cents, — putting him 
through at the rate charged for shipping a barrel 
of apples. Have been hammering a living out of 
writing since ’76. Have written prose and verse 
for all the periodicals from the Atlantic Monthly to 
the Mew York Ledger. Write both serious and 
comic stuff. Have published one book, ‘ Farm- 
ing’ ( Harpers, ’91), and have the material for a 
book each of serious, comic, and juvenile verse. 
Am married, and my family consists of one wife, 
one child, and one dog. Live in Summit, N. J.” 
Personally, Mr. Munkittrick is one of the gentlest 
of men. He has a modest bearing, which success 
has not spoiled.—¥. G. S., in the New Bedford 
Fournal. 


~~ 





LITERARY NEWS AND NOTES. 


Richard Watson Gilder is about to publish a new 
volume of verse, to be entitled “Two Worlds, and 
Other Poems.” Of the fifty poems included, only 
fifteen have already been published in the maga- 
zines. 

Dr. Edward Eggleston, the author of the “ Hoo- 
sier Schoolmaster,” “ The Faith Doctor,” and other 
stories, was married September 14 at Madison, Ind., 
to Miss Fannie Elizabeth Goode. They will go to 
New York to reside. 

James Russell Lowell, C. A. Dana, Dr. Holland, 
Walt Whitman, and Julia Ward Howe were all 
born in 1819. 

A bust of James Russell Lowell is gradually 
growing into artistic completeness under the deft 
fingers of the young sculptor Partridge, of Boston. 

Thomas Bailey Aldrich is in London. 

Captain Hawley Smart, the writer of sporting 
novels, is an old soldier who won his spurs in the 
Crimea. 

Frank R. Stockton, the story writer, says that he 
composes about 1,060 words a day. He makes use 
of a stenographer, and says that, if necessary, he 
will keep the stenographer waiting an hour while 
he is searching for the word that pleases him. 
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Augusta E, Wilson, the Southern novelist, lives 
in an attractive house in the suburbs of Mobile. 

Mrs. Emily Huntington Miller has been appointed 
superintendent of the woman’s college of the 
Northwestern University of Evanston. Mrs. Miller 
is best known as the author of juvenile novels. In 
1874 she was secretary of the committee that organ- 
ized the National Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union. 

Herbert Spencer, considerably improved in 
health, is once more hard at work on his philosophy 
in a little house in the edge of Savernake Forest. 

Miss Betham-Edwards, the English novelist who 
has been made an officer of public instruction by 
the French government, is first cousin to Miss 
Amelia B. Edwards. 

Says the Pall Mall Gazette: ‘“ Professor Charles 
Eliot Norton appears to be the universal residuary 
legatee of ‘the major prophets,’ as some one has 
called them. Carlyle’s family went to him to 
rescue the reputation of that sage from the revela- 
tions of Mr. Froude. Mr. Ruskin intends, it is 
believed, to appoint Mr. Norton one of his literary 
executors, and now Mr. Lowell has by will ‘or- 
dered’ the surrender of his manuscripts to Mr. 
Norton.” 

An extraordinary mistake is made in the Mew 
York Tribune with regard to Thomas Ball’s “ Auto- 
biography,” lately published by Roberts Brothers. 
The 7rzbune says that with a refinement of taste 


Mrs. Ball has postponed the publication of this* 


book until after the death of her husband. In 
point of fact, Mr. Ball withheld the book on 
account of the death of his wife, which occurred 
very recently. 


One of the Paris newspapers has been making 
inquiries among the publishers to discover the 
most popular authors in France, and has collected 
some curious facts. The novel, as might be expected, 
is the most popular form of literature, and the works 
of the elder Dumas are in far greater demand than 


those of any other writer. It is almost a case of 
Dumas first and the rest nowhere. After him, but 
at along interval, comes Zola, and then Georges 
Ohnet. Again there is a wide gap, and then comes 
Guy de Maupassant, followed by Balzac, George 
Sand; and Gautier, in the order named. After all 
these, occurs the name of Daudet at the head of a 
host of minor celebrities. The only serious book 
that vies in popularity with some of the most 
widely circulated novels is the “Vie de Jésus” of 
Renan, which seems to be in as general demand as 
the “Cuisini¢re Bourgeoise.” 


There is to be a new strictly literary monthly 
magazine launched in London next month, called 
the Bookman, which will be devoted to writers and 
writing as no publication of the first class has 
previously been. Its founder and editor, Dr. 
Robertson Nicholl, is an ideal man for the post, 
and has behind him a backing sufficient to keep 
the experiment up to the highest level until it has 
found its public. 

The younger McCarthy, who is only thirty years 
old, has written eleven books and seven plays. 


The ninth and final edition of Bartlett’s “ Dic- 
tionary of Familiar Quotations,” soon to be pub- 
lished by Little, Brown, & Co., will have a list of 
850 authors. 

Albert Delpit, the popular French novelist, is the 
son of a New Orleans tobacconist. He won the 
decoration of the Legion of Honor by his bravery 
during the Franco-Prussian war. 

Eugene Field is getting out a book of Horace 
translations, which will be a sumptuous volume, 
wide margins and many vignettes. 


Mrs. Jefferson Davis can obtain no other satis- 
faction from the publishers of her husband’s 
memoirs, Belford, Clarke, & Co., than a statement 
showing that, up to June 4, there had been sales of 
the work to the amount of $4,001.32. She has 
consequently felt compelled to place her claim in 
the hands of her lawyers. 

William Henry Perrin, the author of several his- 
torical works, died September 14 in Louisville, Ky. 
In 1878 he went to Illinois, where he prepared a 
history of the Western and Northwestern States 
and Territories. Returning, he published a history 
of Kentucky. He was sixty years old, and leaves 
a family. 

Though overwhelmed with his correspondence 
and literary work, Mr. Gladstone does not employ 
a stenographer. His secretaries are all longhand 
writers, and much of his multitudinous correspond- 
ence he answers with his own pen. It is his habit 
to answer many letters with postal cards. 

Mr. Hickcox in his “ Monthly Catalogue of Gov- 
ernment Publications ” for March, 1889, makes this 
astounding statement: The Government Printing 
Office, between July 1 and December 31, 1888, 
delivered to Congress 819,608 bound volumes. The 
average consumption of printing material is twenty 
tons daily. The monthly cost of paper alone is 
$39,000. The total number of copies of documents 
of all kinds printed within that period was 36,205,996, 
at an average cost of three cents per copy. 
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A San Francisco despatch says: “A letter re- 
ceived from Mrs. Robert Louis Stevenson gives a 
gloomy outlook for Europeans in Samoa. Writing 
from Vailuna, near Apia, under date of July 16, she 
says: ‘ We live in constant tumult of threatened 
war and massacre of the whites. There are no 
men-of-war here but one German ship, and that 
does n’t count. It only makes more trouble. I 
wish our country would send us a ship.’” 

The first check which the Longmans handed over 
to Macaulay on account of copyright for the “ His- 
tory of England” was for £20,000. The check is 
preserved as a curiosity among the archives of the 
Longmans firm. 

The first volume of poems by William H. Hayne, 
the young Southern poet, son of the late Paul 
Hamilton Hayne, is soon to be brought out in 
Boston. 

The late English scholar and writer, W. K. Clif- 
ford, has left a daughter of uncommon ability. 
Miss Ethel Clifford is only fifteen years old, but 
she has already contributed charming poetry to the 
English magazines; and she holds the Cambridge 
scholarship at Queen’s College, London. 

Richard Harding Davis is much more than a 
clever writer and a successful editor. He is an 
expert swimmer, with a fair life-saving record, a 
musician of no mean attainments, a good singer, a 
skilful detective, and a great foot-ball player. This 
seems to be about enough for any one man. His 
“ Gallegher, and Other Stories” has gone into its 
eighth thousand. 

Dana Estes, of Estes & Lauriat, Boston, just 
back from Europe, talked freely to a reporter of his 
experiences. “I spent a large portion of the time,” 
said he, “at Abbotsford, the home of Sir Walter 
Scott, and in personally going over the ground on 
the Scottish border, where are laid the scenes made 
famous by the pen of the great romancist, with a 
view to obtaining material for a superb edition de 
luxe of the Waverley Novels. I have made special 
arrangements with Lady Hope Scott Maxwell, a 
granddaughter of Sir Walter, and heir to his 
effects, whereby we are to have free access to the 
original manuscripts and literary remains of the 
novelist. The details of the work have not yet 
been concluded, but I believe it will prove the most 
ambitious thing yet undertaken by an American 
house. New illustrations from views taken on the 
spot are to be prepared, and it may be that fac- 
simile pages of the manuscripts will be introduced. 
The edition will be completed in forty-eight 
volumes.” 


Stanley’s contract with the American publishers 
of his book called for $50,000 in royalty. It is now 
authoritatively stated that he has received from 
them the additional sum of $41,000, and that Major 
Pond paid to him some $90,000 as his portion of 
the proceeds of the lecture tour. 


The largest sum ever paid for a single novel is 
said to have been $200,000 to Alphonse Daudet for 
“Sappho,” published in 1884. Eighty thousand 
dollars were received by Victor Hugo for “Les 
Miserables ” (1862), published in ten languages. 
Lord Beaconsfield received $60,000 each for “ En- 
dymion” and “Lothair.” George Eliot received 
$40,000 for “ Middlemarch,” and Charles Dickens 
$37,500 for “ Edwin Drood.” 


The Southern Literary Association will hold 
another convention at Nashville, shortly. S. D. 
McCormick, of Kentucky, is the president, and is 
making arrangements. He claims that the associa- 
tion has been thoroughly organized all over the 
South. 


A tremendous plethora of novels is reported in 
Paris. For example, forty-five thousand copies of 
the last production of a popular writer have been 
returned to the publishers. It is said that another 
publisher has three million volumes on hand which 
are unsalable. 


Harper & Brothers have issued a new -descrip- 
tive list of their publications, together with an 
illustrated “ Visitors’ Guide” to their esiab- 
lishment. 


“Madame de Staél,” by Albert Sorel, is the 
forthcoming volume in the Great French Writers 
Series. now in course of publication by A. C. 
McClurg & Co. 


Edna Lyall has had to stop work and go to the 
lake region of Italy for her health. 


The Supreme Council of Hygiene of Austria has 
been engaged in discussing the advantages of erect 
as compared with slanting writing, and the official 
report of Drs. von Reuss and Lorenz points 
strongly in favor of the former. They point out 
that the direction of the written characters has a 
marked influence on the position of the body. In 
“straight” writing the scholar faces his work and 
is spared the twist of the body and neck which is 
always observable in those who write slantwise, 
and one common .cause of spinal curvature is thus 
obviated. The erect method is, therefore, expressly 
recommended for use in schools in preference to 
the ordinary sloping lines. 





